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In order to expand the base of foreign language study 
in an increasingly international society, a general curriculua guide 
to Latin instruction has been developed for all grades froa 
kindergarten through junior college. The guide provides for the 
coordination of language prograas at all grade levels within a school 
systea. The curriculua guide, which describes learning objectives, 
teaching strategies, suggested activities, evaluation, and both 
textual and nontextual resource aaterials for all educational levelSj^ 
is grouped into sections for grades K'-e, 7*8, 9*12, and for junior 
and coaaunity colleges. The sections for K-6 and junior colleges 
consist only of general suggestions rather than specific curriculua 
guidelines. Development of students* expected aastery of the Latin 
language and culture is traced in an outline of sequential language 
instruction prograas. It is believed that the study of Latin will 
help the student expand his English vocabulary through the use of 
Latin roots* prefixes, and suffices, and will illuainate ancient 
history and civilization as well. Eaphasis is given to individualized 
instruction and the developaent of reading coaprehension, as well as 
English language skills* A bibliography and a list of sources of 
audiovisual instructional aatorials are appended, as well as excerpts 
froB two studies underscoring the value of Latin study for a 
student's English reading ability. (CK) 
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PORIOv'ORD 



The role of Foreipn Lanpuape education In the United States Is 
^ecominv vitallv important in everyday living. Throufijh the study of 
I mruapo;. students !?aln the rich experience of real connnunlcatlon with 
other human belnp.s and an understanding of individual differences to the 
extent, perhaos. that no other discipline can offer. It prepares them 
with a mature response to the diversity of world cultures and the needs 
of out .V.vican pluralistic society. Learning language is learning people! 

In an a<.e when people are seeking identity and wishing to rediscover 
their roots, wc.-ld connnunlties are awakening to the necessity of learning 
about themselves, as well as the cultures and languages of their neighbors. 
To meet this challenge, educators should engage in bringing about a 
chance in attitudes and eniphases in foreign language education to Insure 
its benefits to all Americans. 

nM''.'^elinos ^or '^•oreiTn l^.amae F^hi'jatior. in the Seventies provides 
■in oppnrtunlty for schools to participate in the Illinois experiment to 
•oordlnate laneiia.Re programs and implement the studv of languages in tb-- 
tot.,1 curricula, .it all levels of learnin,^. This office is grateful to 
Che vnriot.s rommlttees of Illinois foreign languape teachers for their 
'.o.idorsMp nnd dedication in rnaUng these guidelines oos.ihle. 
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'^u- \'''i>-rft J'or ''ovr.i n' rann-uv-f' :'fhicntinn in thp raricntiec. was 
inspired bv tho need for change in foreign lannuap,cs nt a time when 
butnanlsttr and oducational values are h9.ix\s\ questioned. The philosophy 
that lanr.uar.cs are best learnc><i when begun in earlv childhood and 
continued >ver a snan of years forns the basis for developint^ these 
•.•uidelim»s which include all levels of the school sy.nten froir 
kindergarten throuf.h r-rade twelve. As part of the continuum in foreign 
Hni!ua<'e studies, consideration was ptiven to community collep.es in an 
attf^npt to unify lanr'uarie proeraras at that level. 

The new p.uidelines are desi^.ned to improve, expand and broaden the 
base of fr-reien lanj'uape learning', to meet present dav needs. They 
provide for fu]lv articulated and sequential nrorra-ns in the languages 
most conmonlv taurht in Illinois schools, French, German, Italian, Latin, 
Russian and Spanish, and were formulated by a committee of master teachers 
in each of these lanruapes. They may serve to provide direction for 
colleoes and universttlos which train tethers for the elementary, junior 
and senior hiKh sclools. Likewise, they may serve as a model for 
developing ethnic lanRuape procr,ims in Illinois and nav be Ksed in 
••nntinuinr education oro.'rams. Thev are intended to establish a solid 
base for foreign lanruape study as aa integral part of the rore 
curriculum. 

The culture ro-.nonent whld; has been written inio rho fiitiel inps 
will r..-\Vv St>lOr«nrs hi^Vi'iT- ?:'•.• *:;r,. ■ • ! ip '•• i \xn 
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sttulyln*.' and vill arquaint EhoM with the hnbits, custons ami values i)f 
the people La rhcir cvcr^*<ay onvironn*?nt fro»' historir tini>s to the 
nn?soTH* It otfors MP opportunity fc^r cross-cultural 5;tudlps in a 
nlur.ilist Ic sociof nmi cnh-i.^i/pf^ tho ♦'oct f vr* domain as v;ell as the 
^•o/.ni t ivo* 

•uch. th.ou,:ht vas j^ivon to suj^rcsteri approachos in nethodolop,v, 
.•nrha.sls is hein*^ placcO 4)n Cltc psvclioloelcal nsnrct of foreign lanpuap,e 
b^irnin?^ throur^ inJividualizin^ instruction. Tho cioveloi^ment oC the 
student's talents and interestfi in accnlrin*T the skills of llstenlnR, 
speakin>*, readin*^'. and writinr. anot- er lan^uatr is a vital objective. 
Vhe importance of second lan^uaK^ learnioR for evorv child in the state 
and the ben.:jfits dcrivud fron it ar* clearlv set fort^ in 1 V*^' ^^ntionalo 

which preceded the writing of ^uulrl\Knn /br ^orr-*''/^' ''.nr'/uo^c '-'^uonHory 

!* ^ * 'It? ' r V* , 

::ew r>rorranr. w^th insi^^ht into career education and personal 
enrich-^ent arc I'nportant to meet the current need for forelr.n lanouapes 
in national and international relations, "^eachers are encourar.ed to 
collaborate vith their colleapues in other discinlin**s to deveioo proprams 
which include the jasics of l^npuape learning v 'pronunciation^ functional 
vranirar and voc«ah»!lar These nroRrams should be adapted to the 
particular course, and should be practical and sufficient for the 
student's needs. 

For Che ent!iusiast Ic teacher who is aware of the importance of 
forei.n lan^maees and sensitive to th«> needs of sttidents» the new 
;MildeIip.es should nrovlde Incentive, motivation and nnnortuni t ies for 
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orH.jtivitv Ln foroii^n lan-'uasre study, Tt is honed that creative teachers 
vill iatrodtice :iini •courses to stlnulate tho desire for second language 
Ii^arnfn'' in students nut enrolled in reiMilar pror.rans. V.^^ere there is 
tear: teaching' in roLited subject areas^ units for individualization of 
Innt ruction ^^av he included in Iparninp. activity packages designed to 
aroust^ interest and increase motivation for forei^'n lan{>,uap:e study. 

At a ti-^c when Illinois'- is enrar,ed in a national puhlic relations 
proi»,ran to brinp forei^^n ian^ua^.es to the "market place/' Guidelines for 
"c?r»i?:\^>^ ' 'iv,r^j.a -rn --hiratioK in t*:e rp.'ih'>Ktins is a step in the rip,ht 
direction in briuf^ni^ abotit change in foreien lanrua^e education in 
Illinois, It is the firm belief of foreipn language educators that the 
•^aturitv ot our country can be best demonstrated by the ability of Its 
people to annreciate, understand and speak the lanj^uapes of their 
torofathers and rt^snect the lanpuanes and cultures of other peoples in 
the American resale . 



LATIN 



GOALS AND OBJECVIVES 

Llrr ulstlc Goals: 

• To comprehend the Latin appropriate to each level, 

. To develop competence in the bar.ic concepts of English grammar, 

• To develop an appreciation of the English language through its 
Latin foundation. 

. To develop the student's English vocabulary through the Latin 
foundation* 

. To better prepare the student to understcnd new terminology, 
such as: lunar, sub-liminal, orbital, transistor, extra-vehicular. 



Humanistic Goals: 

. To recognize and appreciate a language other than the student's 
own, 

. To recognise his own capacity for learning m that medium, 
. To develop 4;elf-conf idence in the use of Irlnglish, 
. To strengthen study skills. 

. Tu he abl^ to see the strengths md weaknesses of a civilization 
through the objectivity of time. 

. To be able to see Latin as a vehicle of human thought and 
experience. 

• To see the constant relevancy of :he Classics to basic human 
nature. 
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Statement on Grades K-6 



At present < Latin is being taught in the •lowpr grades of large 
school districts, notably in Detroit, Philadelphia and Washington, D.C. 
The emphasis is on how the Romans lived and spoke, a coordination of 
language and social studies. These programs have been very successful. 
More information may be found in the Appendix* 

In Illinois schools the foreign language enrollment has Indicated 
that no Latin is taught In the sixth grade or below. The committee 
feels that Latin and cultural studies could oe started in the lower 
grades with substantial benefits to the students* 

The following objectives would need to be somewhat more developed 
before Latin could be Introduced into the lower ji^rades. V/lth kinder- 
garten, first, siecond, and third grade students, the introduction vo 
the language structure should be minimal. Since their attention span 
is .^hort and their spelling and verbal ability is limited, fifteen 
•ninutes for three times a week should be sufficient, ^.n t!ie time allot- 

students could he introduced to the sounds <>f t^*; larin language 
: .rough si:nple vocabulary words that can be aissociareJ ^iih objects 
around them. Each year, there should he a minimum y«.ai of thirty words. 
Visual aids are a necessity for students at this age. 

In the fourth, fifth and sixth grades, the instructional time, if 
it i3 to be have any value, should be increased to at l»:^ast fifteen 
minutes a day for five days t?ach we.>k. In that period v^f time, tho. 
student's English verbal functioning would be expanded through the use 
or Latin roots. Their cultural horizons would bt» broadened through 
comparisons and contrasts of ancie.at Roiran culture with modern American 
culture. 

Suggested objectives of the program include: 

. To learn the function of the English language by way 
of the English language and Latin* 

. To expand the student's English vocabulary through 
the use of Latin roots, prefixes and suffixes. 

. Tc understand and speak very simple Latin. 

. Tu read and write simple Latin. 

. To provide students with a basis for furtl;er study of 
Latin and tue Romance languages. 

. To study culture of the ancient Romans and Greeks. 

. : cn!ianre td.^ awareness of the* student's -cultural roots. 
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All students In a school system which adopts the study of Latin 
in tht lower grades should participate. The course should be formu- 
lated to meet the needs of the students at i'heir level. 

A thorough study for the lower grades should be undertaken by 
teachers participating in the experiment to determine precisely what 
is to be co^^ered at each level and the appropriate methodology. Since 
ample materials are not available in this country for Latin K-6, the 
teacher has an opportunity for creativity. He should be aware of 
The Washington Report and Hie Philade J ph t a Report . 

The teacher should make wsp oi ^ames, playlets, cartoons, tapes, 
Latin songs, Latin mottoes and quo -At: ions . Some of these materials can 
be obtained from the American Cli.s:. '.cal League, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, and from the Class Lc-j Tyepartment, University of Illinoi;?, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

The resourceful teacher would liave an opportunity to develop his 
own Latin dialogues adapted to the c<ge, ability, and Interest of hl« 
.•students. Cultural background material should be presented in '"njUish. 

Information on additional source materials may bo obtained from: 

Classical Languag^e Study For Our Times 
The Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 

Teachers are encouraged to develop innovative programs for studtinis 
at this level in order to initiate the study of Latin in Che eUnnentP'. • 
school curriculum. 
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GRADES 7-a 



Upon completion of the two-year Latin sequence for grades sevei 
and eight as outlined below, students should know the basic grammatical 
concepts of Latin in reference to their abilities, interests, needs and 
experiences. The program should include the development of the listening- 
comprehension, speaking, reading and v^riting skills, as well as aspects 
of Roman history and culture. 

The study of Latin should not be limited to superior or college- 
bound students. Programs and mini -courses should be organized to attract 
students of all interests and abilities in order to in::egrate Latin 
studies in the core curriculum. Emphasis at this level should be placed 
on the cultural aspects and the American inheritance of Roman civilization* 

STRUCTURE 

Learning Objectives and Activities 

Nouns - A student should be able: 

. To decline a noun of any declension studied 

. To state the gender of any noun studied. 

. To identify the case and number of a noun encountered 
in reading and translate the noun accordingly. 

Adjectives - A student should be able: 

. To decline a regular, irregular, demonstrative or inter- 
rogative adjective simultaneously with a noun of any 
declension studied. 

. To recognize an adjective in agreement with a noun and 
translate them together. 

. To compare a regular or irregular adjective. 

Verbs - A student should be able: 

. To conjugate a verb from any of the four conjugations 
or sum, in each of the six tenses of the indicative, 
active or passive. 

. To identify in writing the tense, person, number and 
voice of any verb studied. 



♦ To translate a verb into Engll.^h, using his knowledge 
of tense, person, number and voiv;e. 

. To form the present active or future active participle, 

and decline It simultaneously with a noun of anv 
declension studied. 

. To recognize that a participle functions as an adjective 
and translate it accordingly with the noun It modifies. 

. To form and translate the five infinitives of any verb 
studied. 



Adverbs - A student should be able: 

. To form an adverb from any regular or irregular adjective 
studied . 

. To recognize p.r.id translate an ad\erb when encountered 
in a sentence. 

. To compare a regular or irregular adverb. 



Numbers - A student suould be able: 

. To recite the cardinal numbers from unus to decern ; also 
vlglnti . centum » mllle. 

• To translate the following ordinal numbers when used in 
a sentence: primus , secundus, tertlus , quart us , q ulntus > 
sextus, declmus . 



Pronouns - A student should be able: 

. To decline the personal, reflexive, intensive, demon- 
strative, interrogative, relative^ indefinite pronouns. 

• To determine the case, number and gender of a relative 
pronoun. 



Prepositions - A student should be able: 

. To name the case required by each of the prepositions 
studied* 

. To translate each prepositional phrase found in the 
reading ♦ 



Idioms - A student should be able: 

. To explain to the class the meaning of the word idiom, 

• To recognize the most common idioms and translate them 
into the appropriate English expressions. 



Constructions - A student should be able: 

. To recognize and translate the following constructions: 
direct questions, relative clauses, ablative absolutes, 
indirect statements, ablatives of means, agent, accompani- 
ment, manner, respect, time. 



• To respond with appropriate actions to simple questions 
and commands, such is Claud Lie lib res vestros; Claude 
ianuam , si tlh i placol ; seje^; t audi te ; D ie La tine ; 

Quis abes t ? 

. To comprehend simpLti Latin -sentences spoken at normal 
classroom speed. 

, To participate in a directed dialogue with reasonable 
accuracy and speed. 



. Listen to interviews in Latin on tape with storybook 
cfiarar.ters , or witli gods and jjoddesses on Olympus. 
After listening to t\\o. Latin, the students sliould be 
able to identify the character that is being interviewed. 

> 

. Choose a situation, such a> visiting a taberna ♦ or a 
ludus. The students demonstrate their understand ini^ of 
the Latin by acting out the narration read in Latin by 
the teacher. 



LISTENING AND SPEAKING 



Learning Objectives 



A student should be able: 




READING 



Learning Ob iec Live s 

A student should be able: 

. road aloud with ..iccuracy faniluir (m uiir.imL i<ir 
Latin pass.i>'L»s. 

. To cor^preheiid tlu- yieneral ntMiiin>;s of .t vo^t in 
recombint^d materials while readin^^ silently. 

Su^>;es ted Ac t i v i t i es 

• Ask uui ai\^.<v.r questions on the contont of a Latin 
passage fV i ou> 1 v ass i gnod . 

. Translate either orally or inwrltine into pood idlomatie 
::ni»Lisii p.t.^sa>5es from reeomhined Latin textual materials, 

WRITlNc; 

J i rni '.'b jectLvt-s 

A -cudcnt sliould be able: 

. lo vrico a simple Latin sentence, utiliJ^iiu* the Vt^'abu- 
larv and ^raninatioal conc.»'r*i:> ^t'loir-.i. 

. To rev;rite a simple, familiar narr'.ti.'o, -..i/.inK ^l:;ple 
ciian^es in Lense, voice aiui number. 

vui;/e-. _ ted ActiyUjes 

. Trans la to Knjj;lis[i sentences > already formulated, 
into Latin. 

. \'rite statements about a stimulus, i.*»., a visual aid. 

DKRIVATION 

Learn in>4 '^b_lectives 

ThrouI^h his studv of Latin, a student should be able: 

. To explair. to ttio olass tho .-cuuu'c t ion hc'tveen a 
L<itin wt-rd an^i an Kn)^) ish dc^r i va t i vt* tlwit word. 
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♦ To drf int' ri word previously alien to him if it is 
derived trom a Latin word he already knows. 

. To explain how certain conunon prefixes and suffixes 
alter the meaning of both Latin and English words. 



. Students draw a derivative tree, eitlier as a class or 
indi vidutil Iv; ilu.^y should use t!ie Latin root as the 
trunk of tlie tree and the English derivatives as the 
h randies . 

. Students keen a notebook of words brought into class 
dailv bv each member of the cl ass • These mav he 
words derived from Latin vocabulary being studied at 
that ncment. Seventh and eightli graders particularly 
delight in .^tudyin^ words that tlu'v believe are 
unknown to non-Latin students, such as, verbose > 
pu^nac iou s > efir e^ious . 



. To Identify some of the outstanding figures In Roman 
historv and relate to the class at least one story 
about each of ttiese figures: Aeneas, Herat ius, 
Cincinnatus, Appius Claudius. 

. [o explain tlie qualities exemplified by each of these 
Pt»op le . 

. To relate to the class the storv of the founding of 
ko'-.e . 

. :o nap.f tlie aulhv^r of the Aene id , identifv Aeneas, relate 
ti.^ the das^ several of liis adventures, discuss the idea 
o{ r.ite or dcstinv ii\ c(>nnection with Aeneas. 

. IvH'.itt* vMi \ v'las^room tmp tlu* nUices learned in his 
•> t 'id • ;i I . Lv> r* , -ucli as r fro i a , C*ar thii^io , S i c i 1 i a. 
Mo:; • .\e tna , •'o:^;>t'i i . 




HISTORV 



Lear n i n>; Ob j ec t lyes 



A .student should be able: 
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. One of the best wavs for a student to bpcome familiar 
with famous mean of ancient Rome Is to read stories 
in Latin about those men and women. 

! :u ^ liiiorit.^ nit" suo"*! i*rir'jl llw* Latin riMdin^s witit 

wr i t ton report . 

• In stuJv ol" tht> v«iri. \i^ ^;>;»vvts oj K<nnan f:!*^t<»r , 
t!ie te.icher mav v;ant • iny -.^f tho .uuii-- 
visual -ateria!- li^^t.-.: ' Ci \ '^'-yl ral Worlds 
lUv'er.^»-- J- ^ -a lary ; ^. i i<sM. v>f the ^i'- 
.unt* i'. a c'-^r.r 1 -'tL? up • • ' SI III ; . .ivail.U'h- 
-^atvrials wirit prl.-es 



CU!/:;. 

'n .^rder to beccne tamiHar -. 't'l • »a; belie*. rust.^r> i.i.i dill 
lite v^f '^.hf incler;t RoT.ans , a stu-..'- ,i 'MOu;! ■ li.le' 

• 1^^ label a floor nian or" ■ '^,v^.in ii.^use vit» nanc.; 
of the most important re.*:-;. 

. lo describe the clothing vorn bv ^onan men, women, 
children and slaves, u-^ t'.-.e most ..'ominon terr;s in 
"lis description: to^ a , : : :lca , s tola , pal 1 a . 

. v;rite a menu, ,ab (^vis uscjue ad mala , incl ,J it\^ the 
f.H^dy commonly eaten bv riu? ?.omans at each jf tlu'ir 
meal^ , 

• Act out the rituals r.v customs associated witi dining 
in ancient Rome. 

, IMs^'-.uss the famiiv life in ancient Rome, showing; an 
avareni»-^s of the roles of each of the members. 

. ;>.--.cri:u -oTe of tf»e leisure activities in ••hich the 
r'omaas en^^av^^ed . 

. t:iv- pri:^ :!>al dritie^ oi the Romans and tt-ll ui.at 
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I I. of t'lese >;ods plavfd in Roman mv t hc»h 
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Sujsu^ested Activities 

. Outside readings in English, followed by an oral or 
written report, 

. A Roman fashion show In which students sew and wear 
clothes similar to the Romans. If accompanied by a 
description or commentary, this can be a learning 
experience for the entire class. 

• A Roman banquet In which the entire class partlclpatos ; 
some prepare the menu, or the food, others act as slaves, 
or members of the Roman upper class. 

. Roman games In which the students participate in msny 
of the sports or athletic events engaged in by athletes 
of ancient Greece or Rome. 

. Participation by the class in a skit involving the Roman 
deities and their roles in Roman mythology. 

• Projects constructed by the students, such as a model of 
a Roman house, aqueduct, or road. Other possibilities 
are: creation of a mosaic, creation of the type of 
writing used by the Romans. 



OUR LATIN INHERITANCE 

Learning Objectives 

A student should be able: 

. To recognize and translate Latin expressions commonly 
used in English, such as, ex officio , ad nauseam , 
persona non grata , terra f irma . 

. To recognize and translate several of the most important 
legal phrases borrowed from the Latin, such as, 
ex pp s t facto , habeas corpv ^ . 

. To translate several popular Latin mottoes, such as, 
In Ueo speramus ; E pluribus unum; Inveniemus viam 
aut faciemus . 

Su ggested Activities 

• A scrapbook, done as a class or on an> individual basis; 
it could contain material from advertisements, news- 
papers, magazines, showing the Influence of Latin on 
concemporarv life including the language we speak. 



. Students dlvidu Into groupr. and i?ach Rroup r«2celvt?s 
a list of Latin phrases In use today. Each group 
writes a skit, incorporating the assigned phrases. 
The meaning of each of tht? plirases i/. guessed by 
the audience. 

HvaluatLuu Procebs 

Th.e evaluation process i>: two- fold in its objective. It may ho 
v;tili::ed as a tool for neasurin/. progress or as n 'earning dovice for 
motivating students. For -students In tl\e eli;nontarv school, short and 
frequent tests on specific points .'r:» recomnended . i onger ttsts should 
^e introduced gradual Iv in the upper elementary grades. Thov mav he 
either oral or written to meet the level of learning of each student 
and should include the following areas: 

, Pronunciation drill 

, Vocabulary development 

. Use of imperative forms 

• Linguistic structure 

. Sentence constructions 
. Mythological references 

. Roman and Greek models of ancient build Ings^ customs 
and family life 

Teaching Strategies 

. Teacher presentations should include the use of black- 
boards , transparencies , overhead projec tor , si ides . 
Students should be involved as much as possible in the 
classroom presentations. For example, teacher may 
utilize student as a live model for learning Latin 
names of parts of the body. 

• Small group teaching is effective when presenting new 
concepts to students learning at the same pace. 

• Tor individual differences in learning rate, utilize 
orogrammed instruction and learning rackets to meet 
lueds and interests of students. 

. L'se a multi-media approach to teach cultural concepts: 
slides, tapes» films, music. 
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. Utilize the language labt-ratory, phonographs, tape 
recorders to provide drill work in pronunciation aud 
Krammatlcal patterns. 

. Students elicit assistance from peei :> at the black- 
bov.rd or desk. 

. Students work independently under the direction ani 
supervi;sion of teachers. 



REV.oURCE MATERIALS 

Bas ic 

Ashley, C, & lashbrook, A. Living Latin; A Contem p prarv 
Approach . Boston: firlnn. 1967. 

Breslove, D., et al. Latin; Our Living Kerlla^e . Colucbus: 
C. Merrill Publications Co. 1969. 

Burns, M. , et al. Lin gua Ldtir a. New York; Macmillan. 1966. 

The Ca:nl ridge Latin Course . New York; Cambridge University 
Press. 1971. 

Crawford, G. , et al. Elementary Latin; The basic St ructures. 
Aun Arbor, Michigan: University Press. 1963. 

Freundlich, C. Latin for the Grades . New York; Arusco. 1970. 

Guiranere, R. M. , i. Horn, A. Using Latin . Glenview, Illinois: 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 1967. 

Mines, L., ot al. Our Latin Heritage . New York; Harcourt, 
Brace and ,Iovani..h. 1966. 

Marchant, K. , Watson. New Latin Course; Parts 1 & 2 . 
Toronto; Clarke, Irwin i Co., Ltd. 

Herb erg, H. Lingua Latina Secundum Naturae Rationem Explicata . 
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In determining the objectives for the study of high school Latin, 
the commitLee felt it necessary to divide the Latin curriculum into two 
sections, grades 9-10, and grades 11-12. The beginning Latin programs 
are very similar in their objectives to the junior high school with less 
emphasis on y^ames^ songs, skits or dramatizations, and should be articu- 
lated with the skills developed in the junior high school. 

In the advanced classes, students continue to develop and refine 
their kr.owledge of structure and culture. Individually prescribed pro- 
gr;ms and mini-courses should be formulated to meet their needs, interests 
and abilities. Teaching strategies should be adapted to the age^ expe- 
rience and maturity of students. 

^ ^eni^ral Obiectives 

. Comprehension of the Latin language necessary for 
each level as determined by the ability of the student. 

. Development of an appreciation of the English lan- 
guage through an understanding of its Latin foundation. 

. An appreciation of English literature through a 
comparison with classical. 

, A noniinuing ability to relate Latin to other subject 
areas, such as history, religion, social and political 
s i tuations . 

. De-veiopment of an awareness, understanding and appre- 
ciation of the content, style, extent and value of 
Roman civilization. This should include an examination 
of the historic setting of the origins and extent of 
Roman influence in the Mediterranean area, with 
appropriate attention to Greek influence on Roman lan- 
guage, literature, customs and laws. 

Su>:^ested Activities 

. Classroom discussion of reading materials 

• The use of a varietv of good, professional English 
translations of Latin authors 

. Tse of visual niaterials, ^vich a.:': post^Ts, films, 
s I i Jes , and f i Instr i ps 
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. Writing reports for classroom presentation; these 
should require library or other non-textbook resources 

. Field trips to museums and similar resource areas 

• A student-written Latin magazine or newspaper 

• A student-produced Latin banquet 

. Outside speakers and similar resource, persons from 
the school and the community 

GRADES 9-10 

Learning Objectives 

A student should be abJe: 

• To d evelop sufficient graaunatical knowledge and vocabu- 
: — lary skills to comprehend readings at increasing levels 

of complexity. 

. To recognize the various styles of selected Latin authors 
and should be knowledgeable about their contribution to 
the corpus of Roman literature. 

. To develop further an awareness and sensitivity to the 
presence in English of words of Latin origin. 

. To develop further an awareness, understanding and 
appreciation of the content, style, extent and value 
of Roman civilization and culture. 

Su^^ested Activities 

. Readings of sufficient variety, interesting content and 
graded difficulty to provide comprehension and practice 
in grammatical concepts and vocabulary. Such readings 
may be made-Latin stories, adaptations of original Latin 
authors, or unadapted, original Latin authors. 

. Emphasis should be on translation from Latin to English 
so that the student becomes familiar with Latin word 
order and does not try to impose the English word order 
upon Latin. 
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• Emphasis in reading should be upon sentences, paragraphs 
or whole stories rather than upo.i isolated words oi 
phrases. Learning a grammatical concept first and then 
illustrating it by single sentences or paragraphs is 
artificial and should be avoided. 

Kvalua tion Process 

In the evaluation process, the teacher's main concern should be upon 
the amount of Latin comprehension the student has mastered and not espe- 
cially on style or expresSslon, Translation in good style is desirable, 
however, and represents a degree of excellence in the student's achievement. 

Evaluation should include a variety of testing techniques: 

. Oral questions based on assigned readings, with or 
without utilizing the text. 

. Written questions which the student answers with or 
without reference to the text. 

. Students write sentences, paragraphs or stories that 
parallel the readings being studied. 

. Students write original compositions, the length and 
complexity in keeping with the ability and level of 
the student. 

Teaching Stratej ^ ies^ 

. Teacher presentation of new material and concepts 
with the aid of blackboard, transparencies, over- 
head projector, slides. 

. Small group teaching for students learning at the 
same rate or with teacher moving from one group to 
another . 

• Students work independently under the guidance or 
supervision of teacher. 

• Peer teaching either on a one-to-one basis or in 
small groups. 

Career Awareness 

For students interested in careers which would involve a basic 
knowledge of Latin, mini-*courses or learning packets may be prepared 
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to meet their needs. These programs could include the following areas; 

• Biological Latin 
. Botanical Latin 

• Latin medical terminology 

. Latin terminology in the legal profession 

• Latin in pharmaceutical terminology 
. Latin in nursing terminology 

. Latin/Italian musical terminology 

• Architectural influence of Roman and Greek models 

. Latin in the world of ociumerce^ Aqua-Velva, Magnavox, Lavoris 



Resource Materials 



A complete listing of textbooks, supplementary readers, magazines, 
audio-visual tapes, filrastrips and slides can be found in The Classical 
World s (December-January 1972-73; January-February 1973). 
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(;rades 11-12 

Learn iii)^ Obiecttves 

Many scliools of for an alternating approach to the third and fourth 
vear of Latin in the high school, prose one year, poetry the next. For 
lliis reason, the guidelines that follow are quftc^ flexible and can be 
utilized for the year generally assigned to prose or poetrv. The 
imaginativt' teacher will allow for a judicious mixture of both. Every 
Latin t^-acher should he aware of the opportunities afforded by the 
Advanced i'laceinent Program of College Board. 

At this lt>vel tin/ student should ^^e equipped with sufficient gram- 
::Kit.:cal profi;!iencv and cultural awareness to be able to read and inter- 
pret Latin writings i)\ j^reater maturity v^f thought and expression in 
both prose and ;)oetry, thereby developing tiie following: 

. An awareness oi' trie timeless quality of l\w Classics as 
\\\ lid to a broader un-.ler-; tand ing of our present culture 
:v . or.r.ar i it, with the <*.ulture of ancient Home. This 
•V i ; 1 *'na(>;^.' the ^tndt^nt to int^trnret llie basic underlying 
ideas '.nmon to both ^ulrures, 

. :\ realization o^ t;ie influt^ncc of Latin writers upon 
1 itor writers in a commor^ sub|ecl matter, literruv 
.•;tvl.? ?n.l r.edes of t^xpre.^s ion . Frcm this, it is hoped 
.-fident vill gain a de.eoer appreciation of literarv 
:< e 1 1 <.inctt • 

• A. .ee^or ; ei'ognition of t.ie I'elation of t:;e LatM: language 
i.^ ;::u'iisL r.^.idine '.vrit:n>: skills; it --ill also pro- 
vide a !..-;eful foundation for other language studv. 

> u ^ >^e -;^ L ed ^.<yixdi:\^_ - Trosu 

Cicero Selected i>rati'^ns; Letters; 

Ph i losoph i ca 1 essays , es pec ially 
»)n Friendship and Old Age 

Sallust The Jar of Catiline (useful as a 

review of Latin and 10 as well 
as an introduction, to Cicero's 
Catilinarian Orations) 

.iulius Caesar Civil K'ar 

Li vv Histories 

Sue ton; us i. i ves of the Caesars 

!Minv The Vouiu'.er Letti^rs 

r-jtronius I'!ie f^.inqiiet o\ Tr i:n.ilchi o : Satyr icon 

Anonvr.ous C^sta HC'.:an(^run (a viollection of 

'^•tCiev.il tale: from tlie late 13th 
K-'-M-iV*'. f:>-ort nVw is a source for 
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l itiliar.t . . . . 



*l lit' l.i f ot ( lur 1 iMruij'.nf 

t ITS 

''a*'tMi) I II Tt»rr' is 



V'tTi;!!. Ariifid; KrliMMa»s; (aM>r);i«'s 

i'laulus Corned I L*s 

rereiici* ('.(>mi»cl i 

l.ui-rrtius Oji tlu' Nature i^t Things 

« !a Lu I I us . . . . . . . . . . . . . . (!arni i iia 

lli^rari' odo^i ; Kpodes 

i^^'id. Met amor phosi's 

*tarl ial . I'ni^rams 

UiviMial Satires 

AiiiMivruMis I'ainhr Id>u* Sonyj^s; Carmina liurana 



t s;»oiild !h' luUecl that tl)fsi' aro >uv/.;oslod roadinvi;M and can he doae 
in I.atia «'r l.p.x^lisli. I'lio list is nieaui li^ ho ror^reseiitat i vo and slunilil 
not bv ».'oiis i ^ored exhaustive. 



. Vora!>ulary At Lliis level the student will meet manv nev; words 
Willi speci ;! meanlnv^s; stronv^ emphasis, therefi^re, 
sliiMild lu* placed on the aec|uisitfon of a hroad work- 
iny; vooabularv to increase his ease and flueui'v in 
reading. 



. *-ra:nrnar - It shouUl he rememln»reci that i^ranmar is a means to an 
end, *Hid while It is i nd Ispensah Us it is a ti^ol lor 
reading and expression. A rapid review of y^rammar ra 
he needed at the l)ev; i nn i o f each \ t»ar . The st udent 
should now he know led>;eable ahovii : 

. Further uses of tlu* cases 

. Cond i t ional sentences 



. Special poetical forms: -urn in place (^f - or urn 
. ( ) r eek end i ngs a nd a rclia i c fo rms 

. Contracted and varvin^ vi'rh form?;: -t^rti for -eru n t 
" re for -^LliL* ^'i P'^s ^ t i for a mavis t i 

. I he supine 

. Aci'usative of spec i t i t .it i on and the middle voi**** 
use f I he verb 
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. Arlislic Forms , Devices and Usage 

♦ Parts of the Roman oration 

. Figures of speech In prose and poetry 

. How rfielorlcal devices are effective tools 

. Klements of style: repetition, balanced phrasing, 
emphatic word order 

. The metrical scansion of Latin poetry 

. Oral Latin 

♦ Latin literature should be enjoyed by liearing it read aloud 
in the original language. Students should be encouraged to 
read aloud passages In both prose and poetrv. Commercial 
record in>^s of Vi»rgil's works nay be found helpful. Others 
are available, 

. A certain amount of fluency should be expected at these 
levels* Correct pronunciation of proper nar:es should be 
emphasized. Ttiere should be continued ust? of classrocr. 
conversat ion. 

( ul tural Study 

At litis U'vel, the sludLP.t should ^^e able io write about and discuss 
■:;.'**ri.ir.L areas oi Roman culturt* and its contin»:ing effects upon the 
■i* ::' • rlvj. '.'Ldc rciding v'^f background Tiaterial in Lnglish should be 

^Mr.ii^fii and ri.;nuir»*d. A conscious effort should be made to see to it 
.1 tla- sLadcaL is a^/are o\ its relation to himself and contemporary 
■* t-.;M*c ii 1 i:r th«-» .ireas of Roman historv, politics and dally 

. :. '"..'s w.iv Lht' <Lident nav v.ain what modern sciiolarship has to 
! iM' .is Hiop Le::.LMit. t.> wh.at the Romans said about themselves. Readings 
ii; :ivtht>h>;y siiould bv emphasized, especially in the study of poetry. 

Suggested topics tor disiMissiou and written reports: 

. The Political, Uidicial, and Social Organization of the 
Roman Republic in Cicero's Time 

. The State Religion 

. Oratory in (.'icero's Time 

. The F'ltice ihi- F i I'.r Arts: .heatrc, '\>vir'\ Architecture 

. f^ruv i liC i .1 1 ' i^verurtM^ t 
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• Bio«raptiical Studies on Cicoro, Vur«ll, Catullus, ot al, 

• The Art ol* Medicine In R^- nan Tlrui'S 

• A Survey of Korran Literature 

. The Early Period 

• Ciceronian Latin 

• The (loKien A>;e 

• The Silver A^e 

. Tlie Middle Ages 

. !<ena Issance 

, Post-Renaissance Latin 



In order to iui-rease comprehens ii^n r.leni.s sliould utilize a variety 

of iiood professional English translations of the Latin authors. 

Career Awareness 

Teachers are co^nizanl of the heighte;:ed interest of students it this 

level in choosing a career or occupation. Every teacher should consider 

it part of his task to inculcate positive values throui',h the study and 
discussion of ancient Roman concepts, such as: 



. The Etiiical Considerations of the Gatlltnar^an Conspiracy 
. The Effectiveness of Religion Today and in Augustan Rome 
, Slaverv and Persecution oi Minorities in Ancient Rome 
• T!;e Concept of a ''Government Under Laws 

. Vergil's Attempt to Inculcate Social Values: Success or 
Tailure? 



Knowledge of Latin is highly useful also in i career in Law, Mefirlne, 
hdui-ation, and Music, Until recently, these specialities required a 
■•r.owledge ot Latin. In fact. It sliould be remembered that eacli bodilv or^ian 
AvA hone has a Latin name; the same Is true in the classification of plants 
iad animals - euch has a Latin appellation that places It precisely in the 
widt: range of plant and animal life and may be correlated with the study 
of ecology. 

decent musical composers of note have not hesitated to use Latin 
texts • 



Leonard Bernste in 



Mass 



'!us I'V: Mahler 



Svmphony ''8 : 



First Movem^uit-Ven i Creator 



f.iarrr^i n.i l'»urana; CatuI 1 i 



i '^arriina 
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. Krzvsztof Pendereokl De Natura Sonoris; Dies Irae; Stabat Mater 

. iRor Stravinsky Canticum Sacrum; Monumentum Pre Gesualdo; 

Oedipus Rex 

This use of Latin could easily be extended to advertising, archi- 
tccturt... oducatfon, and law. The broad presence of Latin in the contemporary 
world should allow the teacher great latitude for creativity in dealing 
uffectlvt'ly and svnpathettcally with the career concerns of his students. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
Objectives for Students Beginning Latin 

. To provide a valid language experience for students with uo 
prior experience in Latin. 

. To Ir.part basic language skills that enable the student to 
read moderate to difficult Latin with minimal reference to 
a glossary, 

. To provide the student with an opportunitv tc examine his 
cultural roots from a linguistic and humanistic point of 
view. 

Objectiv es for Students Continuing Latin 

. To continue the study of Latin begun in high school, 

. To read a variety of Latin authors at a level more 
advanced than liigh school. 

. To experience tJ-e mosl literat*- men of am- lent Rome. 

. To study the ricKes of the -as'; in the ori>,inal lan- 
guage - historic, humanistic and philosophic. 

At T^resent, it appear-^ there is w- ..atin in tK- community colleges in 
::ic '-.tdto or Illinois. For this reai-v-a vie materials that were prepared 

Lb.i-i coamittee should not be consid-r-d repr-^enr: vtive. Certainly, 
taere is a i^enuine case that can be made for the presence of Latin offerings 
at this level. Latin is the most venerable of all languages. It has been 
the vehicle of wisdom and thought from our remotest past. 

For the student who comes from high school with a background in Latin, 
It IS clearlv the opportune time for him to continue to enrich himself 
with advanced sf/ly of the Roman authors. For the student without a hick- 
>;round in Latin, there would be an excellent opportunitv for him to bt^in 
a language experience rich with linguist > and humanistic possibilities. 

Tlie choice of text for beginning Latin is wide. In recent years, 
several unioue approaches to teaching Latin have been published and tiiere 
are reports of remarkable success, especially at the college level. These 
are beginninw courses t'lat all contain selections from the Roman authors 
and at least one is based entirelv on the works of ancient writers. 

For tlie -itudent uho comes to this level with some high school prep- 
arition, tiie instructor will vant to maki' a careful choice in utilizing 
rateriais t'M* irt- -ti' table for the student's ahilitv to make continued 
•.'V <.:rt'ss . in.i.: .r.«':-s ^uuii-ats with varying skills in readit;g, 

::. .e:'cna» • ; .>..: ' ,. .ie-ira'^le and '>t'iU' t i c i a 1 . 



Sug^est^d Be&lnnlrnt Texts 



Wheelock, Frederick M. LATIN : An Introductory Course Based on 

A.nclent Author?) , College Outlines Series. Barnes and NohK». 
New York, 1968, 457 pp. 

OerberR, Hans. LlnRua Latlna Secundum Naturao Rationem Expllcata > 
The Nature Method Language Institute, 185 Madison Avenue, 
New York, 10()16. 

Cambrld>j:o Latin Cours<', / J< ' i . (Kour packca^ of booklets) 
New York; Cainbr id*:** 'nivui'slty ^Voss. 

A perusal Indicatis the 'u»j: f nn: iiw. material is geared toward younger 
s.-hool students; ' owv.'w , It '^^..^jld be notO'l -'M-'t In the last two 

Sets of bookh»es stud(»nts wi'l ri.ul jtuhrntlc setMc'lons from »'llnv, 

OvId» Catullus and Man ial. 

The emphasis for thf .tJ^Mncr.. ^nui^at sUorl<l i uili;^',, \ 

v;rfat variety of small readers is r/aLLihle. !•.•- tiM-'-u-r --hould ii -o 
work vlth readings cm a tht"::at!v' vj'proach. Sai:»p]fs cf thi' sort '\re 
included In the Appendix. The list uf autliors rii.it folli.vi is MH-rcly 
a suggestion. 

^UoSti 



(ilcero St'ltM-ted Orations; letters: riu J osopii ica I 

Kssavs, especially On Friend si lip ap,d 
( J Id ARe 

^^illust The War of Catiline 

Villus Caesar The Civil W.ir 

Livy ...... Histories 

Suetonius The Lives of The Caesars 

Pliny the Younger Letters 

Tutronius The Banquet of Trlmalchio: selections 

^'rom the Satyricon 

Anonymous desta komanorum (a collection of medieval 

tales from the late 13th century, 
important as a source for Chaucer and 
Sliakespeare) 

Elnhard. . The Life of Charlemagne 

Erasn.js Letters 

Pope John XXII I Pacem In Terr; is 



Poetry 



Vergil Aenold; ilclogues; Ceorglcs 

P lautus Comedies 

Terence Comedies 

Lucretius On tlu» Nature of Thin$>s 

Catiillus Ceirriiina 
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Horace Odes; Epodes 

<^vid Metamorphoses; {leroldes; Trtstia 

Martial Epigrams 

luvfna I Satires 

Anonymous Cambridge Soags; Carmina Burana 
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Excerpts From The Philadelphia Report 



An evaluation report recently published by the School District of 
Philadelphia's Division of Research showed that the performance of 5th 
grade Latin pupils on the Iowa Vocabulary Test was one full year higher 
than the performance of pupils of similar backgrounds and abilities who 
did not study Latin. The report also showed that Latin pupils achieved 
Impreaslve mastery of the classical culture, Latin language skill and 
KngHsh vocabulary taught In tlie elementary school program and that the 
elementary school Latin program enjoys strong acceptance and support 
among pupils, parents, principals and classroom teachers. 

Joseph Maurer 

The Classical World , January 1972 



Kxcerpts From The Washln^iton Report 

A study of Washington sixth graders who took a foreign language In 
the 70-71 school year indicates that they made greater gains in reading 
Kngllsh than their classmates who took English only. 

The report said students of Latin made an average gain of 13 months 

on standardized reading tests, based on big-city grade equivalents. 

Students with no foreign language instruction averaged 10 months progress, 

while those who took French or Spanish made an average gain of 14 months. 

Lawrence Felnberg 

The Washington Post , December 22 » 1971 

Mean scores and progress (in grade equivalents) in English reading achieve-* 
ment skill of sixth grade students by reading skills and by group; 

October 1970 and May 1971 



r,roup 



Vocabulary Comprehension Total Reading 

Oct, May Diff. Oct, May Dlff> Oct. May Dlff . 

I Latin 5.A8 6.88 1.40 5,55 7.10 1.55 5.47 6.96 1.49 

:i French 5.45 6.71 1.26 5.54 7.05 1.51 5. 46 6.84 1.36 
III No FL 5.54 6.50 .93 5.92 7.01 1.09 5.67 6.69 1.0 2 

Average reading achievements (In grade equivalents) of sixth grade classes 

b y readln^c categories and , by j; ^ rpups;> _ October 1970 and May 1971 ^^^^^^^ 

Vocabulary Comprehension Total Reading 

Oct. May Dtff. Oct. May Dlff. Oct. May Dif f. 

I Latin 5.1b 6.70 1.52 5.28 b.98 1.70 5.22 6.81 1.59 

II French 5.31 6,68 1.37 5.36 6.97 1.61 5.30 6,78 1.48 

III No FL 5.43 h.61 U 18 5.64 h.88 1.24 5.53 6,71 1.18 



(;roup 
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U\ sample thematic approach) 



FRIENDSHIP 

Soien enim e mundo tollere videntur qui amlcltiam o vita tollunt, 
qua nihil a dis immortalibus melius habemus, nihil iucundius, 

Cicero, Dy Amic i tja 

Amor enim, ex quo amicitia nominata ost, priiioops est ad biMievolont i- 
an coniun^endan. ...in amicitia auten, nihil fi^*tun t-st, nihil 
simulatum; et quidquid est, id et verum v^i oi volnntar ium. 

Ibid . 

Sod quonlam res humanae fragiles caducaequu sunt, srnper alinui 
iniiuirendl sunt quos diligamus et a quibus diligamur: caritate 
t*nim bene^'o lent laque sublata, omnis est e vita suhlata i ucund i i as . 
Mihi (juider: Scipio, quamquam est subito erej^tus, vivit tamen semlH»^qu^• 
vivet. Virtuten enim amavi illius virt quae extlncta non est. Nec 
nihi soli versa tur ante oculos, qui I 11am semper in manibus habuL, 
sed etiam posteris erit clara et insignls. .•.ecjuidem ex ^^nniibus 
rebus quas mihi aut fortuna aut natura tribuil, nihil liabfo (|uod cum 
iniicitia Scipionis possim comparare. 

Ibid . 

.Vnicus certns in re incerta cernitur. 

Ennius, as quoted bv Cicero 

Vincere cum possis, interdum cede sodali, 
obscquio quonlam dulces retinentur amici, 

Cato of Cordoba 

■fficium alterius multls narrare memento; 
at quaecumque aliis benefeceris ipse, sileto. 

Cato of Cordoba 

In>;ratus est, nui beneficium accenisst- so noi»at, nuod .u-copit; 
In>;ratus t»st, qui dissimulat; in^ratii-^ qui won roiiriit, 
In>irat i ss i mus onnium, qui oblitus o^^t. 
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to enir. aresciL lacrima, praesertim in alienis malis. 

Cicero: De Particione Oratorla 

Vuli^dre amioi nomen, sed rara est fides. 
"5 -.Mrvas aedos ubL fundasset Socrates... 

••■••^uio sio '.fs.-io nuLs, ut fieri solet: 
aaeso^, tarn an>^ustam talis vir ponis domum?" 
Cinam", inquit "veris hanc amicis irapleam:" 



Phaearus 



aedes : a house 
anquiro: to seek out 
aresco: to dry up 
cadusus: prone to fall 



obllviscor: to forget 
obsequium: flattery 
posterus: cf. English "posterity" 
praesertim: especially 
princeps: a chief means 
simulatus: pretended, artificial 
sublatus/tollere: to take away utterly 



cerno: to observe 
diligere: to love 
fundare: to build 
iucundus: pleasant 



utinam = ut 
versor: to be engaged in 



iucunditas: a source of 
delight 



RESOURCE MATERIALS : 



College Board Advanced Placeraenl Examinations 
Classics Program 
Rox 9/7 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

Classical Language Study for Our Times 
The Pennsylvania Departme:nt of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
or 

The District of Columbia Public Schools 
415 12th Street N\>f 
Washington, O.C. 20004 

American Classical League 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 45056 

Calculi 

c/o Prof. Stephen Waite 
Classics Department 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 

Human Engineering Laboratory 

347 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

The Center for the Coordination of Ancient & Modern Studies 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

The Illinois Classical Conference 

c/o Fred Gorman, Editor 

Elk Grove High School 

Elk Grove, Illinois 60007 

Office of the Illinois Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Guidelines For Three Levels of Competence in Latin^ 1970 > 
Springfield, Illinois* 

Howard, D. T. "A Psychologist Looks at the Classics," The Classical 
Journal , 1929, (CJ 25). 4-18 pp. 

Parker, William R. ''The Case For Latin." PMLA. September 1964 ♦ 



CurrLculum Guide for Latin; Grades 6-12 . The Board of Education, 
Chicago, Illinois. 237 pp. 

(This is a very complete resource for any Latin teacher, including 
objectives for grades 6-12, it lists films, texts, chronologies, 
suggested Latin readings, projects and sources for materials.) It 
is available by writing to: 

Chicago Public Schools 
Curriculum Publications Department 
228 LaSalle Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60601 
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